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THE  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE 


CABOT  TO  CARTIER 
Case  I 


1  RICHARD  HAKLUYT.  Divers  Voyages  touching  the  discoverie  of  America.  .  . 
made  first  of  all  by  our  Englishmen.  London,  1582. 

The  three  hundred  and  fifty  year  search  for  a  northwest  passage  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  a  British  story.  Christopher  Columbus  put  Spain  in  control  of  the  largest 
part  of  the  two  American  continents,  and  England's  first  attempt,  which  took  place 
five  years  later  in  1497,  was  directed  to  the  northwest.  John  Cabot,  sailing  for 
Henry  VII,  discovered  a  land  he  called  "Terra  Prima  Vista.  "  There  is  no  agreement 
about  Cabot’s  exact  route,  but  we  know  that  he  explored  parts  of  both  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland.  Englishmen  were  left  in  ignorance  of  this  achievement  for  eighty -five 
years.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  they  again  turned  their 
eyes  westward.  Important  factors  in  this  renewal  of  interest  were  the  writings  and 
publications  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  who  set  out  to  draw  his  countrymen's  attention  to  the 
challenge  of  overseas  expansion „  Shown  here  is  his  first  major  work,  the  title  of 
which  speaks  for  itself.  The  book  opens  with  Henry  VII’s  patent  to  John  Cabot,  author¬ 
izing  him  to  "discover  unknown  lands  under  the  king's  banner"  -  the  first  printe 
reference  to  the  Cabot  voyage  to  appear  in  England. 

2  PETER  MARTYR.  The  Decades  of  the  New  World  or  West  India.  .  .Englished 
by  Richard  Eden.  London,  1555. 

John  Cabot  took  his  son  Sebastian  with  him  on  his  trip  in  1497.  In  1509 
Sebastian  Cabot  also  made  his  own  voyage  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage.  He 
sailed  as  far  north  as  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Bay.  For  many  years  father  and  son 
were  confused,  and  Sebastian  was  given  credit  for  the  original  voyage  because  of  the 
account  of  his  achievements  which  was  published  by  the  Spanish  historian,  Peter 
Martyr  in  De  Orbe  Novo  Decades,  Alcala,  1516.  Shown  here  is  the  first  English 
edition  of  that  work,  published  in  1555,  translated  by  Richard  Eden,  a  forerunner  o. 
Hakluyt.  It  is  open  to  the  page  on  which,  after  a  passing  reference  to  his  father, 
Sebastian  is  described  as  having  penetrated  into  seas  filled  with  ice.  He  was  satisfie 
that  there  was  an  opening  to  allow  the  oceans  to  flow  freely  between  east  and  west. 

3.  THE  THORNE  MAP.  1527. 

This  map  taken  from  Divers  Voyages  of  1582,  was  very  much  out  of  date,  as 
Hakluyt  admits  in  the  note.  It  was  drawn  in  1527  by  Robert  Thorne,  a  Bristol 
merchant  who  had  visited  Spain.  Its  importance  lies  in  that  it  shows  the  results  of 
Verrazzano's  voyage  of  three  years  before.  Sailing  directly  westward  was  now 
clearly  out  of  the  question,  but  the  northwest  still  remained  invitingly  open. 


4.  "TO  THE  MOST  Christian  king  of  Fraunce.  .  .The  relation  of  Iohn  Verarzanus 
.of  the  lande .  .  .discouered"  from  Hakluyt's  Divers  Voyages.  London,  1582. 

The  French  were  some  years  behind  the  English  in  exploring  North  America, 
but  when  they  did  they  made  it  clear  that  there  was  a  land  mass  as  formidable  as 
the  one  Amerigo  Vespucci  had  discovered  in  the  south.  Francis  I  commissioned 
Giovanni  da  Verrazzano  in  1524  to  sail  westward  to  Cathay.  From  January  to 
July  of  that  year  he  coasted  North  America  from  North  Carolina  to  Newfoundland, 
thus  firmly  closing  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  a  broad  and  easy  ocean  waterway 
to  the  riches  of  the  East.  Verrazzano's  achievement,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Francis  I,  was  not  published  until  a  version  of  it  was  included  in  the  collection  of 
voyages  issued  in  1556  by  an  Italian,  Giovanni  Ramusio.  Richard  Hakluyt  included 
an  English  translation  in  his  Divers  Voyages.  Shown  here  is  that  section  in  an 
imperfect  copy  of  the  book. 

5.  JACQUES  CARTIER.  A  Shorte  And  briefe  narration  of  the  two  Nauigations 
and  Discoueries.  London,  1580. 

The  first  era  of  the  search  for  a  northwest  passage  ended  with  another 
voyage  under  the  French  flag.  Verrazzano  had  described  a  number  of  openings 
which  invited  further  investigation.  In  1534  Jacques  Cartier  set  out  on  the  first 
of  two  voyages  to  see  if  there  might  not  be  some  narrow  passage  through  the 
continent.  On  the  first  of  these  he  sailed  around  Newfoundland  and  explored  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  The  following  year  he  returned  and  sailed  up  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River  to  the  site  of  modern  Montreal,  where  the  falls  made  it  clear 
that  the  way  was  blocked.  The  account  of  his  second  voyage  was  published  in 
French  in  1545,  but  the  accounts  of  the  two  voyages  together  did  not  appear  until 
1556  when  they  were  published  by  Ramusio.  It  was  this  Italian  version  which 
Richard  Hakluyt  chose  as  his  first  publication.  Although  his  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  title  page,  it  was  he  who  persuaded  John  Florio,  an  Italian  Protestant 
refugee  and  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  to  do  the  work. 


FROBISHER  TO  FOXE 
Case  II 


6  GEORGE  BESTE.  A  Trve  Discovrse  of  the  late  voyages  of  discouerie,  for 
the  finding  of  a  passage  to  Cathaya,  by  the  Northweast,  vnder  the  conduct  of 
Martin  Frobisher  Generali.  London,  1578. 

The  second  era  of  the  English  search  for  a  northwest  passage  brings  onto 
the  scene  Martin  Frobisher.  In  1567  he  undertook  the  first  of  three  voyages  on 
the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sailing  through  some  of  the  worst  North 
Atlantic  weather,  he  passed  Greenland  and  made  a  landfall  on  Resolution  Island 
north  of  Hudson  Strait.  After  repairing  his  ship,  he  turned  northwest  and  found 
a  wide  passage.  He  became  convinced  that  Asia  was  on  his  right  hand  and 
America  was  on  his  left  and  named  it  Frobisher  Strait.  Working  his  way  through 
against  strong  tides,  he  met  Eskimos  who  proved  to  be  unfriendly.  The  loss  of 
five  seamen  and  the  only  ship's  boat  made  it  impossible  to  go  farther.  However, 
Frobisher  had  sighted  a  headland  which  he  believed  marked  a  strait  leading  to 


the  Pacific,  and  so  he  returned  filled  with  hope.  Today  we  know  his  discovery 
as  Frobisher's  Bay.  Some  pieces  of  rock  were  brought  back  which  were 
thought  to  contain  gold  and  Frobisher  returned  the  following  year  to  gather  cargo 
which  created  enough  excitement  to  finance  an  ambitious  third  voyage  in  1578. 

This  time  the  fleet  included  fifteen  vessels  and  carried  colonists  who  were  to 
set  up  a  permanent  settlement.  Frobisher  sailed  part  way  into  Hudson  Strait, 
which  he  called  Mistaken  Strait,  and  then  returned  to  mine  more  ore.  The 
fleet  sailed  home  to  England  without  planting  a  colony,  but  by  that  time  the  rock 
was  discovered  to  be  worthless  and  the  backers  lost  interest  in  further  ventures. 
Shown  here  is  an  account  of  the  three  voyages  written  by  one  of  Frobisher's 
companions. 

7.  RICHARD  HAKLUYT.  The  Principall  Navigations.  London,  1589. 

The  first  major  discovery  toward  opening  up  the  waterways  to  the  north¬ 
west  was  made  by  Captain  John  Davis  in  three  voyages  between  1584  and  1587. 

On  the  first  he  coasted  the  west  side  of  Greenland,  then  crossed  the  Strait  later 
to  bear  his  name  and  made  a  landfall  on  Baffin  Island  at  about  the  Arctic  circle. 

Sailing  south  he  found  Cumberland  Sound,  which  he  hoped  might  be  an  opening. 

The  second  voyage  was  unproductive,  for  it  covered  much  the  same  ground  as 
the  first.  On  the  third  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  through  Davis 
Strait  and  into  Baffin  Bay  to  a  point  farther  north  than  anyone  had  hitherto 
reached.  Turning  west,  he  established  that  Cumberland  Sound  was  not  a  passage, 
missed  Hudson  Strait,  and  returned  home.  Fortunately  Davis  completed  his 
work  in  time  for  it  to  be  included  in  Richard  Hakluyt’s  second  great  compilation 
of  voyages  shown  here.  This  copy  is  opened  to  that  part  of  the  third  voyage  in 
which  he  described  Hope  Sanderson,  the  name  he  gave  to  the  most  northern 
headland  he  reached. 

8.  THE  RESULTS  of  Frobisher's  and  Davis’s  voyages  are  best  shown  here 
on  the  western  half  of  the  celebrated  Wright -Mo lyneux  Map  of  the  World,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1599,  in  the  second  volume  of  Hakluyt's  Principal  Navigations  of 
1598-1600. 

9.  HESSEL  GERRITSZ.  Descriptio  ac  delineatio  Geographica.  Amsterdam,  1612. 

The  next  major  development  in  the  northwest  search  came  in  1610  when 
Henry  Hudson,  sailing  for  England,  penetrated  the  Strait  and  entered  the  Bay, 
both  of  which  are  now  named  for  him.  He  thoroughly  explored  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Bay  to  its  end  in  James  Bay,  where  he  was  frozen  in  for  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  of  1611  he  intended  to  continue  his  search.  However,  the  crew  mutinied 
and  set  Hudson,  his  son,  and  a  few  others,  adrift  in  an  open  boat  and  returned 
to  England.  A  full  account,  in  English,  of  the  discovery  did  not  appear  until 
1625  when  it  was  included  in  the  volume  of  Purchas,  shown  in  this  case.  Earlier, 
however,  a  Dutchman,  Hessel  Gerritsz,  published  a  note  of  it  in  this  pamphlet. 

10  HUDSON'S  MAP  of  his  discoveries  returned  with  the  ship  and  found  its  way 
to  Holland  where  Gerritsz  published  it  in  1612  along  with  the  pamphlet  just  shown. 
The  copy  of  the  map  shown  here  appears  in  the  second  edition  of  1613.  The  north 
and  south  distance  is  greatly  reduced  and  gives  the  impression  that  Hudson  actually 
explored  the  west  side  of  the  Bay.  In  fact  the  land  shown  is  the  west  side  of 
James  Bay,  the  smaller  bay  at  the  southernmost  end  of  Hudson  Bay. 


Case  III 


11.  SAMUEL  PURC HAS.  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes.  .. The  Third  Part.  London,  1625 

During  the  ten  years  following  Hudson,  there  were  a  number  of  English 
voyages  to  Hudson  Bay,  mostly  devoted  to  exploring  its  northern  reaches. 

Thomas  Button  coasted  the  west  shore  in  1612  and  1613,  and  in  1615  Robert 
Bylot  with  his  pilot  William  Baffin,  who  was  expert  at  making  nautical  obser¬ 
vations,  charted  the  north  shore  of  Hudson  Strait.  The  following  year  these 
same  two  men  followed  the  coast  of  Greenland  north  all  the  way  to  the  head 
of  the  Bay  that  was  to  bear  Baffin's  name,  and  then  down  the  west  side.  They 
sighted  a  number  of  openings  to  the  west  but  the  ice  was  too  thick  to  investigate 
them.  The  voyages  of  these  men  were  reported  at  length  for  the  first  time  in 
this,  the  fourth,  edition  of  the  collection  of  voyages  edited  by  Samuel  Purchas, 
who  carried  on  Hakluyt's  tradition. 

12.  JENS  MUNK.  Navigatio  Septentrionalis.  Copenhagen,  1624. 

The  English,  of  course,  were  not  the  only  nation  with  an  interest  in  Arctic 
exploration.  The  Scandinavians  had  long  been  sailing  to  the  Northeast.  Denmark 
in  particular  had  been  sending  out  expeditions  for  many  years.  In  1619  they  dis¬ 
patched  two  ships  under  Jens  Munk  to  follow  Hudson.  They  passed  through  the 
Strait  to  the  west  side  of  Hudson  Bay  but  arrived  so  late  in  the  year  that  they  had 
to  winter  over.  Of  the  original  sixty -five  members  of  the  expedition,  only  three 
lived  to  sail  a  ship  back  to  Denmark.  Shown  here  is  Munk's  account  of  that  in¬ 
credible  voyage,  opened  to  his  crude  map  which  placed  north  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  the  first  published  map  to  show  all  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the  second  of  the  Strait. 

13.  THOMAS  JAMES.  The  Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage.  London,  1633. 

Thomas  James's  book  was  the  first  to  appear.  Although  he  accomplished 
less  he  was  a  more  skillful  writer  and  for  many  years  his  book  received  the 
most  attention.  Here  it  is  opened  to  James’s  map.  The  large  false  peninsula  m 
the  middle  of  James  Bay  is  typical  of  inaccuracies  that  caused  so  much  trouble 
for  contemporary  mapmakers,  who  tried  to  delineate  the  northern  regions. 

14  THE  SECOND  PERIOD  OF  EXPLORATION  closed  with  two  simultaneous 
voyages  which  completed  the  work  of  charting  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  Sailing 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other  in  1631,  Luke  Foxe  from  the  east  of  England  and 
Thomas  James  from  the  west  set  out  in  hopes  of  finding  some  way  out  of  Hudson 
Bav.  Foxe  turned  northwest  after  passing  through  Hudson  Strait  and  sailed  into 
the  Basin  that  was  to  bear  his  name.  Blocked  by  ice,  he  turned  southward  and 
coasted  the  western  shore  until  he  met  James  and  returned  home.  James,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  been  exploring  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  and  wintered 
over  in  the  smaller  bay  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  Shown  here  are  the  accounts 
written  by  these  two  men,  which  established  that  the  only  possible  way  out  of 
Hudson  Bay  was  through  the  northern  opening. 


15.  LUKE  FOXE.  Northwest  Fox,  or  Fox  from  the  Northwest  Passage.  London,  1635. 

Luke  Foxe's  book  was  a  much  more  substantial  piece  of  work.  It  was  more 
than  merely  an  account  of  his  voyage.  In  preparation  he  had  studied  the  work  of 
earlier  explorers,  some  of  whom  were  still  alive.  Thus  Foxe  was  able  to  include 
accounts  of  a  number  of  other  people,  notably  Baffin  and  Button. 

Here  the  book  is  opened  to  Foxe's  map,  showing  his  penetration  into  Foxe’s 
Basin  and  thus  offering  an  inviting  avenue  for  future  explorers. 


BERING  TO  COOK 
Case  IV 


16.  J.  N.  DELISLE.  Carte  des  Pays  traverses  par  le  CapPe  Beerings.  .  . 

[Paris,  1732]. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  Asia  and  North  America  were  connected 
produced  over  two  hundred  years  of  speculation  based  upon  practically  no  concrete 
evidence.  It  was  essential,  however,  to  assume  that  the  two  continents  were  sep¬ 
arated  or  the  whole  basis  of  a  northwest  passage  disappeared.  The  country  best 
placed  to  find  out  was  Russia.  Beginning  in  the  seventeenth  century,  she  sent 
expeditions  working  their  way  eastward  along  the  northern  shore  of  Siberia.  The 
results  were  not  published,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  then  they  first  appeared  on  maps.  As  early  as  1649  a  Cossack  named  Deshnev 
is  reputed  to  have  sailed  around  the  eastern  end  of  Asia,  but  the  evidence  is 
inconclusive.  The  question  was  finally  settled  when  Vitus  Bering  sailed  through 
the  Strait  that  is  named  for  him.  His  first  voyage  of  1728  left  some  doubts,  so 
he  undertook  a  second  one  during  which  he  died  in  December  of  1741.  The  pub¬ 
lished  reports  of  his  activities  appeared  first  not  in  Russia  but  in  France. 

Among  the  foreigners  brought  to  Russia  to  help  form  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  Peter  the  Great  had  founded  in  St.  Petersburg  was  Joseph  Nicolas 
Delisle,  a  member  of  a  family  which  included  some  of  France's  most  distin¬ 
guished  geographers  and  cartographers.  Delisle  sent  back  to  Paris  a  copy  of 
Bering's  map  of  his  first  voyage,  where  it  was  printed  in  1732.  That  map, 
shown  here  in  an  atlas  of  1737,  is  the  first  printed  evidence  of  Bering's 
achievement. 

17.  GERHARD  FRIEDRICH  MULLER.  Lettre  d'un  Officier  de  la  Marine 
Russienne.  Berlin,  [1753]. 

18.  NOUVELLE  CARTE.  Paris,  1754. 

J.  N.  Delisle  returned  to  Paris  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1747.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  published  maps  of  the  northern  areas  that  thoroughly  con¬ 
fused  the  whole  problem  and  gave  most  erroneous  versions  not  only  of  Bering  s 
initial  discoveries  but  of  the  work  of  other  Russians  who  followed  him.  Finally 
in  1754  another  foreigner,  Gerhard  Muller,  attached  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  St.  Petersburg,  brought  out  the  up-to-date  map  and  pamphlet  shown  here.  The 
map  gives  an  accurate  version  of  the  Russian  discoveries  and  the  pamphlet  takes 
Delisle  to  task  for  his  mistakes. 


19.  GERHARD  FRIEDRICH  MULLER.  Sammlung  Russischer  Geschichte  des 
dritten  Bandes.  St.  Petersburg,  1758. 

Up  until  1758  the  principal  published  evidence  of  the  Russian  activity  had 
been  cartographical.  In  that  year  Miiller  devoted  a  large  section  of  the  third 
part  of  his  9 -volume  collection  of  Russian  historical  narratives  to  their  Pacific 
explorations.  It  includes  not  only  the  first  appearance  of  the  Deshnev  story  but 
also  the  Bering  accounts.  Translated  into  both  French  and  English,  it  became 
the  standard  source  for  the  Russian  discoveries. 


Case  V 


20.  CHRISTOPHER  MIDDLETON.  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct.  London,  1743 

21.  ARTHUR  DOBBS.  Remarks  upon  Capt.  Middleton's  Defence.  London,  1744 

With  the  founding  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1670,  English  interest 
in  the  area  changed  from  concern  with  a  northwest  passage  to  the  development 
of  the  fur  trade.  The  Company's  monopoly  eventually  created  dissatisfaction, 
and  by  the  1730' s  this  resentment  became  enmeshed  with  a  renewed  interest 
in  searching  the  northern  parts  of  the  Bay  for  an  opening  to  the  west.  The 
leading  figure  in  this  development  was  Arthur  Dobbs,  an  Irishman  of  wide 
interests  who  ultimately  became  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  Convinced  that 
the  company  had  actively  discouraged  efforts  to  establish  the  possibility  of  a 
passage,  he  arranged  for  the  Admiralty  to  send  out  an  expedition  in  1741  under 
Christopher  Middleton.  After  exploring  the  northwest  side  of  the  Bay  up  Roes 
Welcome  to  Repulse  Bay,  he  found  his  way  blocked  by  ice  and  returned  with 
discouraging  reports.  Minor  discrepancies  convinced  Dobbs  that  Middleton 
had  deliberately  falsified  his  reports  and  the  resulting  dispute  produced  six 
pamphlets  in  which  the  two  men  fought  out  their  differences  in  public.  Shown 
here  are  the  first  two  of  them:  Middleton's  reply  to  charges  that  Dobbs  made 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  Dobbs's  rejoinder. 

22.  ARTHUR  DOBBS.  An  Account  of  the  Countries  adjoining  Hudson's  Bay. 
London,  1744. 

Dobbs  had  made  himself  a  knowledgeable  student  of  the  whole  literature 
of  the  search  for  a  northwest  passage.  He  combined  all  his  learning  into  this 
book  which  sets  forth  his  belief  that  a  northwest  passage  existed  and  could  be 
discovered  and  used.  The  map  to  which  the  book  is  opened  illustrates  clearly 
the  confusion  and  misinformation  that  dominated  the  subject  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  continued  assumption  that  the  west  coast  of  America  was  near 
at  hand  was  essential  to  continued  efforts.  In  a  way  the  maps  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  although  based  upon  guesses,  were  really  more  accurate. 


23.  HENRY  ELLIS.  A  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay.  London,  1748. 

An  offer  of  a  prize  of  20,000  pounds  by  Parliament  for  the  discovery  of 
a  passage  spurred  Dobbs  to  make  a  second  attempt,  and  in  1746  Captain 
William  Moor  led  an  expedition  with  instructions  to  explore  the  area  around 
Repulse  Bay  more  thoroughly  and  in  particular  to  investigate  Wager  Bay. 

The  results  completely  vindicated  Middleton.  Shown  here  is  the  best  account 
of  that  voyage  by  William  Ellis,  with  a  map  which  seemed  to  close  off  any 
possibilities  of  finding  a  passage  through  the  Hudson  Bay  region. 

24.  [CHARLES  SWAINE].  An  Account  of  a  Voyage  For  the  Discovery  of  a 
North-West  Passage.  London,  1748. 

This  second  account  of  the  Moor  expedition  by  "the  Clerk  of  the  California" 
was  much  inferior  to  Ellis's,  just  before  it.  We  show  it,  however,  because  it 
introduces  a  man  who  played  a  leading  role  in  an  American  attempt  to  find  the 
Northwest  Passage.  In  1750  this  man,  going  under  the  name  of  Charles  Swaine, 
proposed  to  some  American  colonists  the  possibility  of  financing  an  expedition. 


Case  VI 


25.  [CHARLES  SWAINE].  The  Great  Probability  of  a  Northwest  Passage. 
London,  1768. 

Charles  Swaine  is  a  highly  elusive  figure,  having  appeared  under  at  least 
seven  different  names,  but  most  frequently  as  Swaine  or  Drage.  After  serving 
with  William  Moor  in  1747,  he  appears  in  the  colonies  with  a  proposal  for  an 
expedition  to  search  for  a  northwest  passage  and  win  Parliament's  prize  of 
20,  000  pounds.  A  group  of  merchants  joined  together  and  purchased  the  ship 
Argo,  which  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  March  4,  1753,  with  instructions  to 
search  inlets  and  send  out  an  overland  expedition  in  the  same  area  where 
Middleton  and  Moor  had  searched.  They  were  unable  to  enter  Hudson  Strait 
and  explored  the  coast  of  Labrador  instead.  Fifteen  years  later  Swaine  pub¬ 
lished  this  book  on  the  possibility  of  a  northwest  passage,  which  included 
serious  treatment  of  a  mid -seventeenth -century  Spaniard  who  was  supposed 
to  have  sailed  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  through  a  passage.  To  it  he 
added  as  an  appendix  part  of  his  journal  of  the  Argo. 

26.  [JOHN  RICKMAN].  Journal  Of  Captain  Cook's  Last  Voyage.  London,  1781. 

Unquestionably  England’s  greatest  navigator -explorer  was  Captain  James 
Cook.  During  three  voyages  around  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  1768  and  1779, 
he  observed  and  charted  more  shore  lines  of  the  world  than  any  man  before  or 
since.  Among  the  assignments  for  his  last  voyage  which  began  in  1776  was  to 
search  for  an  opening  from  the  west  into  Hudson  or  Baffin  Bay.  In  1778  he  made 
a  landfall  at  about  Vancouver  Island  and  then  proceeded  to  follow  the  Canadian 
coast  north  to  Alaska  through  the  Aleutian  Islands,  passing  through  Bering  Strait 
with  both  shores  in  sight.  He  worked  his  way  north  on  the  Alaskan  shore  until 
he  was  stopped  by  ice,  then  turned  west  to  the  Siberian  side.  Once  and  for  all, 


Bering  Strait  and  the  passage  to  the  Arctic  Sea  were  established  and  charted. 
Upon  returning  to  winter  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Hawaii),  he  was  killed  by  the 
natives . 

There  were  many  accounts  of  Cook's  last  voyage,  but  the  one  shown  here 
by  Lieutenant  John  Rickman,  who  was  aboard  the  Discovery,  was  the  first  to  be 
published. 

27.  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE.  Voyages  from  Montreal.  ..  through  the 
Continent  of  North  America.  London,  1801. 

Cook's  voyage  of  1778  is  generally  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  third  era  of 
the  search  by  sea  for  the  Northwest  Passage.  At  this  point,  however,  a  new 
method  of  exploration  appeared:  the  overland  expedition  from  Canada.  The 
first  of  these  was  led  by  Samuel  Hearne,  who  in  1771  worked  his  way  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  one  of  the  northernmost  points  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic  shore.  Then  between  1789  and  1793  Alexander  Mackenzie 
followed  the  river  that  bears  his  name  to  its  mouth  near  the  boundary  of  what 
is  now  Alaska.  This  map,  in  Mackenzie's  account,  shows  the  state  of  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  East  and  west,  the  starting  point 
had  been  established,  and  on  the  south  the  locations  of  an  all -water  route  had 
been  suggested.  But  there  was  as  yet  little  hint  of  the  geographical  confusion 
that  lay  ahead. 


ROSS  TO  FRANKLIN 
Case  VII 


28.  JOHN  ROSS.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery.  London,  1819. 

By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  became  clear  that  commercially  it 
made  little  difference  whether  or  not  a  northwest  passage  existed.  If  there 
should  be  one,  it  would  be  useless  as  a  trade  route.  Thus  the  search  became  a 
scientific  venture,  and  prizes  were  offered  on  that  basis.  With  the  possibility 
of  Hudson  Bay  apparently  closed,  the  long -neglected  Baffin  Bay  area  was  once 
again  considered.  It  had  been  two  centuries  since  William  Baffin's  voyage,  and 
so  old  was  the  information  that  some  doubted  the  Bay's  existence.  It  was  to  re¬ 
establish  it  and  investigate  its  outlets  that  in  1818  John  Ross  led  the  first  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  final  era  of  exploration.  Coasting  around  the  Bay's  shores,  he 
failed  to  see  Lancaster  Sound,  and  returned  to  report  that  Baffin  Bay  was  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed.  Shown  here  is  the  report  of  that  voyage  and  Ross’s  map, 
which  seemed  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  northwest  passage. 

29.  WILLIAM  E.  PARRY.  Journal  Of  A  Voyage  For  The  Discovery  Of  A 
North-West  Passage.  London,  1821. 

Ross's  news  was  not  well  received,  and  the  next  year  a  second  expedition 
was  dispatched  under  Lieutenant  William  E.  Parry.  Early  in  August  of  1819  he 
entered  Lancaster  Sound,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Baffin  Bay,  and  unlocked 
the  secret  that  had  baffled  explorers  for  over  three  centuries.  Pushing  westward 


through  Barrow  Strait  he  met  ice,  dipped  south  into  the  opening  of  Prince  Regent 
Inlet,  then  returned  to  continue  westward  into  Viscount  Melville  Sound,  and 
finally  to  Melville  Island  where  he  wintered  over.  Parry  had  sailed  almost  half¬ 
way  across  the  top  of  North  America,  and  had  reached  a  point  directly  north  of 
Hearne’s  discovery  on  the  Coppermine  River.  It  was  now  clear  that  the  whole 
area  was  a  mass  of  islands,  inlets,  and  ice.  The  next  question  was  how  to  join 
Parry's  discovery  at  75°  north  latitude  with  Hearne’s  at  67°  49',  a  distance  of 
over  420  miles.  Shown  here  is  Parry's  report  of  his  voyage. 

30.  JOHN  ROSS.  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage  In  Search  Of  a  North-West 
Passage.  London,  1825. 

Parry's  news  resulted  in  seven  different  major  expeditions  during  the  next 
twenty  years.  Hope  revived  for  a  way  via  Hudson  Bay  and  Foxe  Basin,  but  in  his 
second  expedition  Parry  showed  that  the  small  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  was  im¬ 
passable.  The  best  possibility  seemed  to  be  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  leading  south 
out  of  Lancaster  Sound,  and  on  a  third  voyage  he  explored  its  mouth.  Later  it 
and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  were  explored  by  John  Ross,  who  a  decade  earlier  had 
missed  Lancaster  Sound.  Setting  out  in  1829  he  wintered  over  four  years  on 
the  Boothia  Peninsula,  explored  its  western  side,  and  discovered  the  magnetic 
pole.  After  having  been  given  up  as  lost,  he  and  his  men  were  picked  up  in  open 
boats  just  as  they  were  sailing  into  Baffin  Bay.  Having  lost  only  three  men,  he 
returned  with  the  "greatest  series  of  scientific  observations  compiled  until 
present  times.  ”  Shown  here  is  his  narrative  of  the  achievement  which  more 
than  compensated  for  his  earlier  failure. 


Case  VIII 


31.  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  London,  1828. 

While  Ross,  Parry,  and  their  colleagues  were  seeking  passage  by  way  of 
Lancaster  Sound,  another  group  was  carrying  out  extensive  overland  expeditions 
from  Canada  in  order  to  chart  the  northern  coastline  of  the  continent.  The  most 
prominent  man  in  this  work  was  Sir  John  Franklin.  Between  1819  and  1822  he 
made  extensive  surveys  of  the  coast,  working  eastward  from  Hearne's  Copper - 
mine  River.  Then  between  1825  and  1827  he  went  down  the  Mackenzie  River  and 
explored  westward  toward  Point  Barrow,  then  turned  east  to  link  up  this  work 
with  the  Coppermine  River.  Then  other  explorers  completed  the  investigation 
of  the  whole  northern  coast  from  Alaska  to  a  point  west  of  the  Coppermine  River. 

Shown  here  is  Franklin’s  Narrative  of  his  second  expedition.  By  1829  it 
became  clear  that  passage  would  have  to  be  found  to  the  south  out  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  somewhere  west  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet.  In  1845  Sir  John  Franklin  set 
out  on’ an  expedition  to  find  it.  On  July  16th  his  ships  were  last  seen  in  Baffin 
Bay.  They  were  never  heard  from  again,  and  for  ten  years  their  fate  remained 
a  mystery. 


32.  SHERARD  OSBORN.  The  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  London,  1857. 

Between  1847  and  1857  an  average  of  four  expeditions  a  year  were  sent  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Many  were  abortive,  but  in  the  end  a  northwest  passage 
was  discovered  and  the  fate  of  Franklin  was  determined.  The  map  shown  here  illus¬ 
trates  the  first  of  these  results.  Robert  McClure  passed  through  Bering  Strait 
and  sailed  eastward  until  he  found  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  between  Banks  Island 
and  Victoria  Island.  Working  his  way  northeast  until  stopped  by  ice,  he  then 
continued  by  sledge.  On  October  26,  1850,  he  saw  Melville  Sound  and  knew  that 
he  had  discovered  an  all -water  connection  across  the  top  of  the  continent.  Be¬ 
tween  1851  and  1854  another  expedition  under  Richard  Collinson  carried  out 
extensive  explorations,  particularly  along  the  southern  part  of  Victoria  Island 
in  the  comparatively  ice -free  passage  which  provided  the  only  open  water  through 
which  ships  could  pass. 

33.  GEORGE  F.  M'DOUGALL.  The  Eventful  Voyage  of  H .  M.  Discovery  Ship 
"Resolute.”  London,  1857. 

The  McClure  and  Collinson  attack  from  the  west  was  paralleled  by  a  similar 
effort  from  the  east.  Two  expeditions,  one  led  by  Henry  Kellett  and  the  other  by 
Edward  Belcher,  sailed  into  Lancaster  Sound  from  the  east.  Kellett  was  the  only 
one  to  return.  Belcher,  after  extensive  explorations  to  the  north,  lost  his  ship, 
and  his  crew  was  carried  back  by  Kellett,  who  also  brought  back  some  of  McClure's 
men  who  had  had  to  abandon  their  ship  on  Banks  Island.  Shown  here  is  the  account 
of  Kellett's  expedition  by  the  master  of  his  ship  the  Resolute. 

34.  FRANCIS  McCLINTOCK.  The  Voyage  of  the  'Fox'  in  the  Arctic  Seas. 

London,  1859. 

By  1855  the  failure  of  search  expeditions  to  find  Sir  John  Franklin,  together 
with  discouraging  news  received  from  the  Eskimos,  led  the  British  Admiralty  to 
decide  that  the  search  should  be  abandoned.  Lady  Franklin  then  fitted  out  her  own 
ship,  placing  it  under  the  command  of  Leopold  McClintock,  and  sent  it  out  in  1857 
to  establish  once  and  for  all  what  had  happened  to  her  husband.  The  maps  shown 
here  from  McClintock's  account  show  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  indeed  discov¬ 
ered  a  practical  northwest  passage.  Although  he  died  in  1847  with  his  ship  frozen 
in  ice  off  King  William  Island,  notes  found  showed  that  he  and  his  men  had 
succeeded  in  pushing  down  the  channel  which,  fifty  years  later,  Roald  Amundsen 
was  to  navigate  successfully.  Had  Franklin  not  thought  that  the  Island  was  part 
of  the  mainland,  he  might  have  gone  east  and  south  around  it,  and  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  easier  ice  conditions.  Following  this  route,  he  would  have  emerged 
into  the  waterway  which  led  past  the  Coppermine  and  MacKenzie  Rivers  and  out 
through  Bering  Strait,  the  course  Amundsen  followed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


WALL  PANELS 


1.  VESCONTE  MAGGIOLO.  [World  map,  manuscript].  Naples,  January  20,  1511. 

This  manuscript  map  of  1511  is  an  early  record  of  English  voyaging  into  the 
Atlantic  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  which  had  been  going  on  both  before  and  after 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  John  Cabot.  The  words  "Terra  de  los  Ingresy" 

(Land  of  the  English)  are  to  be  found  on  the  peninsula  nearest  the  North  Pole. 

2.  JOANNES  DE  STOBNICZA.  [Western  hemisphere.  Cracow,  1512]. 

The  concept  of  a  northwestern  route  to  Asia,  bypassing  the  newly  discovered 
continents,  is  implicit  in  this  map  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is  a  faithful  copy 
of  an  inset  on  the  large  wall  map  of  Martin  Waldseemuller  which  had  been  published 
in  1507. 

3.  GIACOMO  GASTALDI.  Universale.  Venice,  1546. 

4.  ORONCE  FINE.  Cosmographia  uniuersalis.  [Venice],  1566. 

5.  ANTONIO  SALAMANCA.  [World  map].  Rome,  [ca.  1555]. 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  maps  showing  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  hemisphere  depended  on  various  guesses.  Several  of  these  are  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  maps  on  this  panel: 

The  map  on  the  left  shows  a  continuous  eastern  coast  of  North  America, 
broken  only  by  islands  close  to  the  Pole,  with  the  western  coast  merged  into  Asia; 

The  second  map  shows  America  quite  differently  as  a  projection  of  the 
Asiatic  continent; 

In  the  map  at  the  right,  North  America  is  completely  separated  from  Asia, 
and  there  is  a  hypothetical  passage  through  the  continent  just  below  the  Arctic 
Circle,  a  counterbalance  to  the  known  and  explored  Strait  of  Magellan  in  the  south. 

6.  GIACOMO  GASTALDI.  Cosmographia  universalis.  Venice,  1569. 

The  theoretical  separation  of  America  from  Asia  by  a  narrow  strait,  called 
the  "Strait  of  Anian,  "  was  shown  for  the  first  time  on  this  world  map.  The  name 
appeared  on  many  maps  in  the  ensuing  two  centuries,  occupying  the  approximate 
position  of  the  real  but  undiscovered  Bering  Strait. 

7.  GABRIEL  TATTON.  Maris  Pacifici.  [Amsterdam],  1600. 

This  map  shows  a  possible  connection  between  the  Strait  of  Anian  and  the 
discoveries  made  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579  along  the  California  coast.  The 
caption  on  this  unexplored  northwest  coast  is  in  Spanish  on  a  map  where  most  of 
the  other  legends  are  in  Latin.  Furthermore,  it  was  engraved  by  an  Englishman 
who  was  probably  working  in  Amsterdam.  The  confusion  and  conjectures  con¬ 
cerning  the  Northwest  were  international,  but  most  of  the  discoveries  before  the 
year  1600  were  made  by  the  English. 


8.  SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN.  Le  Canada.  . .  et  autres  Terres  nouvellement 
decouvertes,  Suivant  les  Memoires  de  P.  DuVal.  Paris,  [ca.  1669]. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  confusion  of  map- 
makers  about  northern  areas  of  America  is  well  illustrated  by  the  several  re¬ 
visions  of  this  map.  Based  on  a  map  of  1616  by  Champlain  which  was  relatively 
up  to  date,  it  was  later  augmented  until  it  became  a  complete  jumble.  It  even 
shows  the  route  of  an  expedition  of  1665  (which  never  took  place)  through  a 
northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Pierre  DuVal,  hearing  a 
rumor  of  the  voyage  from  England,  gave  it  a  definite  place  on  this  edition  of 
his  revision  of  the  map. 

9.  NICOLAS  SANSON.  Amerique  Septentrionale.  Paris,  1674. 

Here  the  geographical  jumble  of  the  later  seventeenth  century  is  present¬ 
ed  with  some  attempt  to  separate  theories  and  rumors  from  actual  explorations. 
The  great  French  geographer  Nicolas  Sanson  was  hampered,  however,  by  un¬ 
certainty  concerning  the  longitude  of  areas  that  had  been  explored.  It  was 
impossible  at  that  time  to  present  a  systematic  picture  of  the  northern  part 
of  America. 

10.  JACOB  STAEHLIN.  Karta.  [St.  Petersburg,  1773]. 

The  Russians'  concepts  of  their  own  discoveries  in  the  Northwest  and  in 
the  Bering  Strait  area  are  usually  found  on  French  maps,  but  this  was  published 
in  a  Russian  version  as  well.  It  was  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  although  it  is  a  revision  of  the  French 
map  of  1754  shown  in  Case  IV,  it  shows  no  marked  improvement  in  accuracy. 

11.  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Chart  of  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America.  London,  1784. 

The  great  advances  in  knowledge  of  the  northern  Pacific  and  the  northwest 
part  of  America  resulting  from  the  voyages  of  Captain  James  Cook  are  strikingly 
evident  in  this  chart  drawn  by  one  of  Cook's  officers.  The  routes  are  shown  in 
detail,  the  green  line  representing  the  continuation  of  the  voyage  in  1779  after 
Cook's  death  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

12.  AARON  ARROWSMITH.  Map  of  the  World  on  a  Globular  Projection 
[western  hemisphere  section].  London,  1799. 

This  hemispheric  map  represents  the  state  of  knowledge  of  America  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  blank  areas  in  the  north  indicate  the 
challenges  that  faced  the  nineteenth -century  explorers  in  their  search  for  the 
Northwest  Passage.  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  this  map,  which  faithfully  reflects 
the  extensive  explorations  of  Captain  James  Cook,  the  great  Southern  Continent 
which  had  for  centuries  appeared  on  maps  was  entirely  omitted.  Antarctica 
was  yet  to  be  discovered. 


